Notes on The Westminster Alice by Saki (1902) 



To appreciate the satire of The Westminster Alice, it's really rather necessary 
to understand the topical references, I think. I am no historian, least of all a 
political historian, so it has been an interesting historical investigation for me, 
as I was pretty unaware of the political situation at the turn of the 20th 
century. 



Introduction: 

The poetic introduction parodies Carroll's dedication of Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland to the dream-child. 

The only thing here that needs explanation is the reference to concentration 
camps. During the South African (Second Boer) War the British operated 
camps which were originally for refugees, but when Kitchener became 
Commander-in-Chief in 1900, he planned to "sweep the country bare of 
everything that could give sustenance to the guerrillas, including women and 
children" and there was a huge influx of civilians into the camps. Thousands of 
deaths occurred owing to poor administration, over-crowding and poor 
hygiene, and it is a shameful episode in British history. 

Chapter 1 : Alice in Downing Street 

Downing Street is home to the Prime Minister. Lord Salisbury, who had led 
Britain to war against the Boers, had in July 1902 resigned in favour of his 
nephew Arthur Balfour, whose avid enthusiasm for golf is referred to in "When 
he isn't playing with a gutta-percha ball". The people who have been "dying 
off in round numbers" I take to refer to the concentration camps in South 
Africa. He was probably not the first nor the last Prime Minister to try "to preen 
his messy plumage with whitewash". 

The King is Edward VII, who succeeded to the throne on the Death of Queen 
Victoria in 1901. His Queen ("who comes from another pack") is Alexandra, a 
princess of Denmark. "Brummagem ware" means something counterfeit, cheap 
or showy. 

I am unsure of the treasurer who is "the weakest member of the pack". I am 
guessing that it may refer to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Charles Ritchie, 
who was sacked by Balfour the following year. 



Chapter 2: Alice in Pall Mall 

Pall Mall was then the home of the War Office, with which it became 
synonymous. 

The White Knight in Through the Looking-Glass repeatedly falls off his horse, 
and tells Alice of his nonsensical inventions. So does this one, the Marquess of 
Lansdowne (Secretary of State for War (1895 - 1900) and then Foreign 
Secretary from 1900. 

This chapter includes much reference to the red tape and poor administration 
which hampered the conduct of the South African War. Saki clearly 
sympathised with Joseph Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, who unlike the 
Secretary of State for War, realised that British tactics and weaponry had not 
kept up with those of the Boers. The Boers were already using modern field 
artillery and quick-loading rifles, whereas the British were using rifles which 
had to be loaded one round at a time. In addition, the heavy horses used by 
the British not only needed recovery time after long sea voyages, and plenty of 
forage (which was scarce), but were also overloaded with unnecessary 
equipment and ornate saddlery - certainly not "modern conditions of warfare". 

The 'changing of horses' probably refers to Lord Lansdowne's move from the 
position of Secretary of State for War to that of Foreign Secretary in 1900. 
Charges of unpreparedness for the Second Boer War had led to calls for his 
impeachment in 1899. I imagine that the reference to speaking French relates 
to his successful term as Governor General of Canada. 



Chapter 3: Alice at Lambeth 



The references to the Duchess and the baby at Lambeth (the Archbishop's 
official residence) are to the Archbishop of Canterbury (Frederick Temple) and 
the ritualistic movements which were springing up within the Church of 
England. 

Rubrics are directions on how church services should be conducted. The 
Articles strewn about the floor refer to the Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion, 
which are the doctrinal statements of the Church of England. Within the late 
19th century Church of England, increased ritualism, including the use of 
incense, vestments and candles, had become the subject of heated debate. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury had heard in his own archiepiscopal court the 
case of the Bishop of Lincoln concerning ritualism, which was against the 
doctrine of the Church of England. When Alice says, in reply to the Cheshire 
Cat's question about the baby's whereabouts, "It went out - to roam, I think", 
the inference is obvious. 

A side issue which may possibly also be referred to here is the Church Party, a 



troublesome faction of the Conservative party strongly supportive of the 
Church of England. The Church Party succeeded in pushing through the 1902 
Education Act, by which funds were provided for denominational religious 
instruction in voluntary elementary schools owned primarily by the Church of 
England and Roman Catholics. This legislation was regarded as a short-term 
disaster for the Conservative Party, contributing to its crushing defeat a few 
years later. 



Chapter 4: Alice and the Liberal Party 

The reference to the various labellings of Liberals undoubtedly relates to the 
party's various splits over Irish Home Rule and the South African War. 
Rosebery, Asquith and others formed a circle known as the "Liberal 
Imperialists" that supported the government in the prosecution of the South 
African war. Radical party members on the other side, including Lloyd George 
and Campbell-Bannerman, formed a Pro-Boer faction that called for an 
immediate end to hostilities. 

The "fighting men" referred to are Liberal MPs, of whom there were only 183 
after the 1900 'Khaki Election'. 

The White King, as in Through the Looking Glass, has messengers "one to 
come and one to go... one to fetch and one to carry". I assume that the White 
King here is Henry Campbell-Bannerman, leader of the Liberal Party, 
desperately trying to hold his divided party together, and having "too much 
alphabet as it is" in his name. 

The Primrose Courier is The Earl of Rosebery, whose name was Archibald 
Primrose: he lived in Berkeley Square at the time. He favoured strong national 
defence and imperialism abroad. The Open Door policy refers to the ideology of 
free trade. I can find no specific reference to a Linked Hands policy, but I 
imagine it relates to international cooperation. 

The Unkhaki Messenger is presumably one of the anti-war members of the 
party, but which of them, I know not. 

Chapter 5: Alice Anywhere but in Downing Street 

In the Khaki Election of 1900, the Conservatives, led by Lord Salisbury, 
secured a large majority of 130 in coalition with the Liberal Unionist Party 
(which had broken away from the Liberal Party in 1886), led by the Duke of 
Devonshire. 

I am guessing (largely from the illustrations in the book showing her with a 
moustache and golf clubs) that the White Queen is Balfour (Conservative). I 



believe the Red Queen is Joseph Chamberlain (Liberal Unionist) as the 
illustration possibly shows a monocle, and it was Chamberlain who initially 
suggested the introduction of old age pensions in 1894 before entering the 
coalition with his Conservative opponents. 

State Old Age Pensions finally came into being in 1908 under a Liberal 
Government. 

The verse at the end is a parody of Kipling's Recessional, which begins: 

God of our fathers, known of old- 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line— 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine- 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget— lest we forget! 

This had also been parodied as a poke at the Poet Laureate, after someone had 
referred to him in a newspaper as Sir Alfred Austin, and he responded in a 
letter to the Times that his proper designation was Mr. Alfred Austin. 

The Literary Digest then printed An Intercessional, which began: 

The Fount will play again next week 
The 'Birthday Honors' list they'll print 
So, more in sorrow than in pique 
'Tis time I give a gentle hint: 
I'll mention I'm not knighted yet - 
Lest they forget - lest they forget! 

(He never did get a knighthood.) 



Chapter 6: Alice in Difficulties 

This chapter would be recognizable in the politics of any generation. Trying to 
placate all wings of a party, or, even harder, all members of a coalition 
government, to resist the opposition, and to please the voters, resonates 
particularly at the moment. 

The reference to a latchkey concerns the complicated parliamentary franchise 
system then in force. The Representation of the People Act of 1884 increased 
the number of people entitled to vote, but it was still by no means a universal 
franchise, even for men. The question of whether a lodger had to have his 
own latchkey to his lodgings to be entitled to vote seems to have caused 
confusion for a number of years. 



The reference to a tunnel under the sea concerns the abortive attempt to build 
a Channel Tunnel during the late 19th century. Construction was actually 
commenced by railway entrepreneur and Liberal MP Sir Edward Watkin, but 
was abandoned. The subject still rumbled on throughout the 1890s and early 
1900s, until the proposal was finally scotched in 1907 owing to national 
security concerns. And as a slight aside, it did of course get built eventually 
and finally opened just a couple of miles from me in 1994. 



Chapter 7: Alice at St. Stephen's 

St. Stephen's Chapel was in the old Palace of Westminster which was once 
used as the chamber of the House of Commons. The caterpillar is the Speaker, 
presumably of the House of Commons, in view of Alice's attempts to attract his 
attention. MPs in the Commons have to 'catch the Speaker's eye', as they may 
speak only if called by the Speaker, who controls the debates and (in theory) 
keeps MPs to the subject being discussed, frequently shouting "Order! Order!" 
when things are getting out of hand. 

The caterpillar's appearance in the illustration definitely bears a resemblance to 
a wig. Traditionally, the Speaker when presiding wore court dress including a 
full-bottomed wig. 

The caterpillar's seat, however, bears more resemblance to the Woolsack in the 
Lords, than the rather splendid chair in the Commons. 



Chapter 8: Alice Lunches at Westminster 

The white-moustached Humpty Dumpty is General Sir Redvers Buller, the 
recipient (as Colonel Buller) of the Victoria Cross for his valiant actions in the 
Zulu War. He was popular as a military leader amongst the British public in 
England, and returned triumphant from South Africa in 1900, after which he 
was knighted. 

However, to allay the public's disenchantment with the continuing guerrilla 
activities of the Boers, the Minister for War, St. John Brodrick, and Lord 
Roberts, the new Commander-in-Chief of British forces, were looking for 
someone else to blame. Buller's early reverses in South Africa were recalled: 
Ladysmith had been relieved only at his fourth attempt, and he was defeated 
at the Battle of Colenso. The numerous attacks in the newspapers on the 
performance of the British Army, culminating in virulent criticism by Leo Amery 
in the Times, caused Buller to make a vigorous speech in his own defence on 
10 October 1901, made at a luncheon in the Queen's Hall, Westminster, and 
this provided Brodrick with the opportunity to dismiss him on the grounds of 
breach of military discipline. I have made a recording of the newspaper report 
of General Buller's speech, and this can be found in a separate file at the end 



of the chapter notes. But here is an explanation of a few of the references in 
Humpty Dumpty's poem: 

The first eight lines of Humpty Dumpty's poem about the message to the 
White, to tell him "If you must, you might" refer to a telegram that he sent to 
the Commanding Officer at Ladysmith, Sir George White, and he says, in his 
defence, "I thought again, 'Ought I not to give White some help, some 
assistance, and some lead - something which, if it comes to the last absolute 
moment will enable him to say, 'Well, I have Sir Redvers Buller's (as my 
Commander's) opinion in favour of this.' Therefore I "spatchcocked" into the 
middle of the telegram a sentence in which I suggested that it would be 
necessary to abandon - to surrender - the garrison." The usage of the word 
"spatchcocked" here is probably unfamiliar, because we're used to it if we're 
used to it at all, as just a way of splitting open a chicken and grilling it. It can 
also mean to insert or sandwich in a sentence, and in fact, General Buller's use 
of that term accounts for 3 of the 5 examples of this use quoted in the Oxford 
English Dictionary, so it wasn't particularly familiar at the time. 

Humpty Dumpty says, "They tried a most malignant scheme, and put dead 
horses in the stream." And this refers to the part of Buller's speech where he 
says, "I knew, or thought I knew, that the Boers were putting dead horses in 
the water which the garrison of Ladysmith were obliged to drink." 

When Humpty Dumpty says, "I simply answered with a grin, why, what a hurry 
they are in. I went and played a waiting game. Observe, I got there just the 
same", this is regarding the relief of Ladysmith: "I could not possibly make 
another attempt for a month, and then I was certain I could only do it by slow 
fighting, and not by rushing." 



Chapter 9: Alice in a Fog 

The Prince George (later King George V) was styled Duke of Cornwall on his 
father's accession to the throne in 1901, prior to being created Prince of Wales 
later in the year. In the same year, Prince George and and his wife Princess 
Mary of Teck (later Queen Mary) toured the British Empire, including South 
Africa. 

The Deutsch Prize refers to Henri Deutsch de la Meurthe, who sponsored a 
number of prizes to encourage advances in aviation. 

Dartmoor is a large British prison. St. Helena is a small, isolated island in the 
South Atlantic, where Napoleon was kept in exile until his death. 

The poem quoted (and ridiculed) is A Royal Home-Coming, by Alfred Austin, 
the Poet Laureate. 

It has been suggested that the choice of Austin for this honour had much to do 



with his friendship with Lord Salisbury, his journalistic influence, and his 
willingness to use his poetry in support of the government. It would certainly 
not appear to be on account of his greatness as a poet. 

The Cat's statement that it should go on, "you all returned from him to them, 
though you were mine before" is almost a direct quote from the White Rabbit's 
verses in Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, "They all returned from him to 
you, Though they were mine before." 



Here is the poetic masterpiece in its entirety: 



Welcome, right welcome home, to these blest Isles, 
Where, unforgotten, loved Victoria sleeps, 
But now with happy pride your Father smiles, 
Your Mother weeps. 

You went as came the swallow, homeward draw 
Now it hath winged its way to winters green; 
But never swallow or wandering sea-bird saw 
What You have seen. 

For You have circled the earth with pinions fleet, 
The seasons through, and everywhere a throng 
Of glowing hearts your coming trooped to greet 
With flowers and song. 

Over the unchanging sea eight changeful moons 
Have moved from shield to sickle, seed to sheaves, 
And twice a hundred dawns, a hundred noons, 
A hundred eves, 

Waned to their slumber in the star-lit night, 
And ever from land or lake, from wave or crag, 
From fixed or floating fort, You had in sight 
The British Flag. 

And wider, further, onward round the world, 
Scouring the field or furrowing the sea, 
You found that Emblem, which, where'er unfurled, 
Floats o'er the Free: 

So that on man, and man's laborious hand, 

Nor manacle nor hindrance shall be laid, 

But mind with mind, and strand with generous strand, 

Contend and trade. 

And, though the shade of treasonable strife 



Falls on our homes and theirs, You, wandering, saw, 
Young Commonwealths You found, surging with life, 
Yet ruled by Law: 

Whose blood, infused in ours in War's emprise, 
To vindicate one Sceptre, sword, and tongue, - 
As ours perchance may help to keep them wise,- 
Hath made us young. 

Fountain of Youth England in mellower years 
Hath found and drained, so that She ne'er need know 
What Nature feels when Autumn stacks and seres, 
Or Yule-gusts blow. 

You sailed from us to them, from them to us, 
Love at the prow and wisdom at the helm, 
August Ambassadors, who strengthen thus 
Her Rule and Realm. 

Round You to-day a People stand arrayed, 
That fain with Peace two wedded worlds would dower, 
Therefore rejoicing mightier hath been made 
Imperial Power. 



Chapter 10: Alice has Tea at the Hotel Cecil 

The Hotel Cecil was a grand 1000 room hotel built in the 1890s between the 
Thames Embankment and the Strand in London, where the Shell-Mex building 
now stands. The Hotel Cecil was one of the many building projects of Jabez 
Spencer Balfour, arguably the greatest financial fraudster in British History. I 
do not think it coincidence that Saki set his Mad Hatter's tea party in this 
location. Businessman and Liberal politician Balfour (no relation to the Prime 
Minister) had escaped to Argentina in 1892, leaving debts of some £7 million, 
equivalent to about half a billion in today's money. 

Arthur Balfour is the March Hare, the Mad Hatter is Joseph Chamberlain. I am 
inclined to think that the Dormouse is the Liberal Unionist Duke of Devonshire, 
who once said that he had fallen asleep and dreamed that he was addressing 
the House of Lords, and awoke to find that it was true. The Duke was Lord 
President of the Council, President of the Board of Education and Leader of the 
House of Lords at various times during the Balfour administration. He had 
declined to become Prime Minister on three earlier occasions, but was not 
asked again when Lord Salisbury retired in favour of Balfour. 

The long list of dishes "most of them crossed off" refers to the many reforms 
promised by the parties at the General Election of 1895. Only from 1906 did 
the reforms start to be introduced by the Liberal governments of Campbell- 
Bannerman and Asquith. 



'Irish butter in the works' is, of course, a reference to the long-running and 
contentious question of Home Rule for Ireland, which for nearly half a century 
polarised British politics into two factions - those in favour of Irish self- 
government, and those determined to retain the provisions of the 1800 Union 
with Ireland Act. 



Chapter 11 : Alice Goes to Chesterfield 

I believe the White King to represent Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the leader 
of the Liberal party. The High Commissioner for Southern Africa, Alfred Milner, 
had become unpopular with his own Liberal Party during the course of the war. 
Campbell-Bannerman joined the campaign for his recall from South Africa. 

The Red King is Lord Rosebery, who had resigned as leader of the Liberal Party 
in 1896 to be succeeded by Harcourt. Rosebery gradually moved further and 
further from the mainstream of the party, and a speech at Chesterfield in 1900 
was expected to mark his return to active politics. 

The Slithy Toves, Libimps, Jubjubs and Bandersnatches are all references to 
the different factions of the fractured Liberal Party, the only identifiable one 
being the Liberal Imperialists mentioned earlier. The Mome Raths outgribing 
are presumably those in favour of Irish Home Rule, which Rosebery opposed. 



Chapter 12: The Aged Man 

The Bishop of Winchester had proposed a Habitual Drunkards Bill, by which 
higher penalties were to be fixed for habitual drunkards, especially those drunk 
with a child in their charge. The bill also provided that habitual drunkenness 
should be seen as persistent cruelty and should be grounds for a divorce. 
While the Bill passed in the House of Lords, it never became law, as the 
Commons demanded a number of amendments. The only legislation that I find 
at that time are various regulations concerning the Inebriates Acts of 1897 - 
1899 and the subsequent Licensing Act of 1902, which regulated the sale of 
alcohol, and imposed penalties for drunkenness. 



Chapter 13: Spades in Wonderland 

The cartoon shows the Chesterfield Rosebery Tree whose blossoms are 
Rosebery's face, with Lord Rosebery approaching, pot of rose-coloured paint in 
hand. Harcourt, Grey and Lloyd George all have different-coloured paint pots 
labelled buff, grey and blue respectively. 

Lord Rosebery told the Liberal Party that, after successive general election 



defeats, it had to wipe clean its slate and to write upon it something of 
relevance for the present and not hark back to old policies. He was of course 
referring mainly to Irish Home Rule but urged the adoption of the policy of 
'national efficiency'. The split between Rosebery and Campbell-Bannerman 
raised the possibility of the creation of a separate party of Liberal Imperialists 
led by Rosebery, based on the membership of the Liberal League established in 
1902, but the ending of the Boer War led to some reconciliation within the 
party. 



General Buller's Defence - a report in the Poverty Bay Herald 



I have included a copy of my LibriVox recording of a newspaper report of 
General Buller's speech in his defence, the subject of Chapter 8 of The 
Westminster Alice. I should obviously have preferred to record a report from a 
British newspaper, but they are unfortunately not yet sufficiently enlightened to 
provide such reports on the Internet (at least, not outside a pay wall). 



The original report in the Poverty Bay Herald may be found at 
http://paperspast.natlib.qovt.nz/cqi-bin/paperspast?a=d&.d = PBH 1901 11 14.2.5 



Even more unfortunately, the proceedings in Parliament relating to General 
Buller at the end of 1901 are missing from the online Hansard. I shall continue 
to hunt them down, and hope to add them here eventually. 



I hope that these notes have been helpful in gaining some understanding of 
the British political scene at the time. I would welcome any corrections and 
additions from those who have more knowledge than I. Comments on my blog 
at http://golding.wordpress.com will be most gratefully received and, if you 
wish, will be added to these notes. 



